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rescind a snap amendment on his Home Rule Bill. Protracted disorder held up
business and compelled the Speaker to adjourn the House. A group of Socialists
scandalized their own colleagues by singing "The Red Flag."
Meantime the tranquillity for which Bonar Law looked in his Election Address
was not secured in the international sphere. There were difficulties over Repara-
tions; the French occupation of the Ruhr strained the Entente Cordiale; and the
future administration of Mesopotamia was among other grave problems.
The settlement of the war deb: to the United States gave the Prime Minister
much perplexity. Baldwin went to Washington to negotiate and strongly
advised the Government to accept die terms offered by America for the funding of
the debt. It was only after long discussion that Bonar Law acquiesced in the,
arrangement.
Bonar Law's Premiership lasted only seven months. The House liked "Bonner":
he was so unpretentious, kindly and straightforward. He warned his party on his
appointment that he might not be able to endure the strain indefinitely. Painful
illness disabled him sooner than he or anyone else anticipated.
I was shocked by the evidence of throat malady in his voice at Easter, 1923. He
was almost inaudible. He went abroad and reassuring reports in his absence inspired
hope of his recovery. There was surprise in even' quarter at the announcement of
his resignation on Whit Sunday. Most of his colleagues were out of town. He
took the step, at which the country grieved, on the urgent recommendation of his
medical advisers; and he was too ill to tender his resignation personally to the King,
who was at Aldershot. His death before the end of the year was for the sufferer a
personal relief.
He was the first Prime Minister since Gladstone who was buried in Westminster
Abbey.
For the first time in our history, a Peerage was a handicap in a statesman's way
to the Prime Ministership. There were only two likely successors to Bonar Law,
who made no recommendation on the subject to the King. As Austen Chamberlain's
leadership had been repudiated by the party which overthrew the Coalition the
choice for the highest office lay between Lord Curzon and Stanley Baldwin. Twice
in my time a Peer was preferred by Queen Victoria to a Commoner, Northcote was
disappointed in 1885 when Salisbury was chosen, and so was Harcourt in 1894 when
Rosebery was chosen.
Political conditions in 1923 weighed against the Peer. It was obviously desirable
in the interest of Parliamentary government that the Prime Minister should come
in contact with His Majesty's Opposition, but the Labour party had scarcely any
representatives in the House of Lords. Since then it has been often said that under
' modern conditions no Peer could attain the first place. A new rule to that effect,
however, was not necessarily set by the Sovereign.
I assume that other factors were taken into account. It was ascertained that
Baldwin would be more acceptable than Curzon to the men who were to carry on
the Government. Curzon was difficult to live with in office. His career had been
as distinguished as his talents; he was a well-informed, experienced statesman and a
master of sonorous oratory. But although his friends said that he was shy and
sensitive rather than haughty and his unbending physical deportment was due to the
surgical support that he wore for spinal trouble, the "most superior person" of a